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reputations which they had then acquired, and having behind them the careers which they had then run. Now, startling as it may seem to us at the beginning of the twentieth century, it is true that the strongest motive which actuated the Cabinet of 1808 in their wish to have Wellesley and not Moore in command of their army was, that they were afraid of Moore because of the reputation and influence which he had acquired, and that they were not at all afraid of Wellesley. Wellesley was a Minister's General; Moore was not.
Castlereagh and Canning were, in their different ways, the two most conspicuous figures in the Portland Cabinet. Each of them had done notable service. Castlereagh's prompt arrest of the leaders of the Irish Rebellion had saved the feeble Cabinet of his grandfather, then Lord Camden, from the consequences of its own folly and panic, and had prepared the way for Cornwallis. In Ireland, he and Moore had virtually served together on Lord Cornwallis' staff, and from that time onward Castlereagh had known and appreciated Moore ; but, even in his case, it was the appreciation of one whose ways were not his ways by a man not himself particularly scrupulous as to the means he used to attain his ends. Arthur Wellesley, spending his time in " bartering boroughs and appointing Government nominees to represent Irish constituencies," all the time engaging in unblushing bribery and corruption, was a much more comfortable man for Castlereagh to deal with than one who, as Castlereagh well knew, had looked upon the whole system so carried on as the ruin of Ireland. It was not in Moore's favour that he had, whether in Corsica, the West Indies, Ireland, or Sicily, been insisting that the governing classes hadheir countrymen with theStockholm, but every arrangement being made for my departure, and the wind fair, I took my leave of Sir James Saumarez this morning and sailed with the troops on our return to England.
